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Recent Excavations in Egypt. 


Tue following interesting communication from M. Maspero 
was contributed to the Orientalistische Litteratur-Zeitung for 
July. We are, however, enabled to correct some typographical 
errors and make a few corrections from private communica- 
tions received by the editor of Brsia: 

I. THEBES, 

Karnak. I have told you that the pylon, or front doorway, 
had suffered very much, and that we were trying hard to find 
some means to stop its falling off. Suddenly, about Jan. 28th, 
the situation became more serious. The cracks AA (see 
sketch), which run from the south side of the northern pier 
grew larger, the fragment of the architrave that crowns the 
top of the pylon B began to slide lightly, and the whole casing 
between the south east corner and the middle center of the door 
looked as if it was coming down in one piece (c). Told of this 
by Legrain, I gave him orders to do the utmost to stop the fall 
of the architrave, which he did, by passing underneath four iron 
rails, resting them on a 4, projections formed by the two parts 
of the inside wall D. Afterwards I begged of the Public Works 
Ministry to send the Chief Architect, Monescalco-Bey, to study 
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the situation while I was taking advices of the English 
architect, Somers Clark, who suggested some means to me. 
From all these matured a complete scheme, that needed more 


money and various materials that could not be found in Thebes, 
also some men of special training. 

Proposed by Lord Cromer, the Caisse de la Dette granted 
37,000 francs, that is $7,400. I sent from Cairo the lumber, the 
iron, the SAIS, the masons, the carpenters, the machinists. 
With M. Legrain’s aid all the preliminary work was done in 
March. In April, when every thing was ready for a start, the 


Ministry of Public Works, gave the help of the German engi- 
neer attached to the reservoirs at Assouan, one Mr. Ehrlich. 
About April zoth, M. Legrain handed him over the manage- 
ment of the works, and on May 23d all was done, after an in- 
spection which I made from May 13th to May 17th. After 
going through every part it looked to me as if the dan- 
ger was not so great as we thought at first. I do not think 
it was the whole pylon that was coming down, but the 
southern casing alone, that casing I already said some thing 
above. All the work done is only temporary, for the 
time was too short before the July and August floods to 
make them good. These works are: One water wing about 
13 feet high, crowned by what I will call a wall of sandbags to 


strengthen the south east corner of the wall. That water wing 
encircles the south east corner, and as you see, does not touch 
the nearest columns (the big column of the central tritorium 
and the smallest next to it), so there is no weight resting on 
any of them. ; . 

The water wing is marked A on the sketch. 

Second. The three rows of wooden props, four rows on top 
the other BBB, against the southern wall of the pylon and 
holding the casing in place. 

I send you a rough sketch to show the way the beams are put 
together. The whole of our works does not look nice, but will 
it keep? I hope it will hold till the floods are over, that is Oc- 
tober and November. Sometimes the retiring waters cause a 


settling in the underground foundations, then the pylon might 
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sink some, and I do not knowif our props could stand the great 
weight of stones that would come against them. I hope it 
would, but I could not tell, and nobody else either. But I must 


say that we have done what could be possibly done to prevent 
a catastrophe. The Egyptian Government has already given, 
and in the future, will give all the necessary money. Legrain, 
Ehrlich, all the ordinary and extra personal of the Museum, 
either natives or Germans, English, French, Italians, spared no 
time nor trouble to finish these works. But if notwithstanding 
all that something happens there will be nobody to blame for it. 


But the monument being so old and so heavy it will be a hard 


thing to keep it many years to come unless we repair the same 
thoroughly. This, Iam going to try,the best Ican. The pre- 
paratory work for the strengthening of the pylon has de- 
layed somewhat, but not much, the work of taking down 
the columns of the Hypostyle Hall. M. Legrain worked 


on them all from the 2oth of April to May aand. It 
was ahard job. The most damaged column was No. 26, 
supporting one architrave made of three blocks of stone, 
one weighing 37 1-2 tons, the two others five and six 
tons. We had to raise the embanking nearly to the level of the 
architrave. This work was successfully done in March and 


April. Following is how things are now standing: The five 
threatening columns are but stumps about 19 feet high, the 
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rest, including the abacusses, the capitals, the architraves, all 
these pieces after taking down were carried in a nearby yard; 
they were numbered, and wait for the moment they will be 
taken back in their former places. To give youan idea of the 
work done the whole weight is 367 tons. About 50,000 cubic 
feet of sand or dirt had to be moved for the filling up, etc. 
The work took 165 days. It cost in all about $6,000, but this does 
not include the work on the pylon, the cost of which amounts 
to very near as much. About $2,500 are left to start next Oc- 
tober, and it will be enough for the rest of this year. 

If nothing happens the work of taking down the five threat- 
ening columns, removing the eleven fallen ones will be all 
through by March gist, 1901. Then we will put the Hallin the 
hands of a committee of architects and engineers, who will ex- 
amine the place thus cleared; also to see what could be done to 
the foundations, and how to get sure against any accident in the 
future. Then we will resume the work of replacing the col- 
umns the same way they were taken down. This will not hap- 
pen before 1902. 

The clearing of the Phtah Temple is over, the repairing is 
half done, but will be completed by next year. We had to tear 


down part of the propyleums, disjoined by the pressure of the 
dirt, and they had to be rebuilt; it took quite a while to do it. 
Legrain found there one small lot of records; they were five 
stelas relating the history of the temple. The most important, 
that of Thoutmosis III, can be found in the reports of the Acad- 
emy of Inscriptions for the month of January and Feburary 
this year. The removal of the sand from the Hypostyle Hall 
for the dams has permitted to clear completely the Temple of 
Osiris, discovered last summer, the description of which was 
published in the “ Recueil des Travaux,” also one chapel dedi- 
cated tothe princesses of the XX Vth dynasty, and one unknown 
gate in the walls of the city towards the south of the monu- 
mental gate. Thirty statues, stelas and other things were 
found, too; also one stela of the XIIth dynasty, dedicated to 
Khonson; it shows about the worship of that god being more 
ancient than it was supposed to be before this day. 
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The Ramsseum, Before erecting the two buttresses we 
had to do some cleaning that took more time than we expected. 
M. Carter has cleared the great yard between the pylon and the 
great stairway; there he discovered, north of that first portico, 
the traces of a part of the temple not known before. A dry stone 
wall is built around about half of the building ; this will help 
keeping the whole in better shape. The work was stopped in 
May, to start again next year. Thenthe brick buildings around 
the temple will be cleared and enclosed in the wall. 


Deir el Bahari, The tomb of the XIth or XIIIth dynasty, 


either princely or royal. Long passage, room containing the 
offerings, one royal statue, all done up in linen, in the room. 
M. Carter has opened a pit 100 feet deep; he did sound it, but 
found no bottom. The diggings are stopped for the summer, 
after which they will be resumed again. We are most sure 
the tomb is empty. 

The work of repairing was pushed very briskly, the same for 
the fences to protect the monuments from the invasion of the 
Jfellahs. Some small doors were hung to close the small 
temples Kass el Shaouaouin and Kass el Agouz, and to the large 
and small temples at Medinet-Hbou and to about twenty tombs. 
Among these are those of Pashodou and Sannozmou at Gournét- 
Mourrai. I will continue fencing around and shutting with 
doors that is worth something. Next year I will restore and 
close the small temple of Deirel Médinéh. Carter thinks the 
same; he is a great help to me. 
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2. MEMPHIS. 

Bédréshéin. In January and February, near the embanking 
that leads to Bédréshéin, going into the woods of Palms of 
Métrahinéh, was found one very singular house. In it was one 
Greco-Roman statue of poor work; one statue of Horu standing 
on crocodiles; on the basis was the Phecencian inscription al- 
ready published in the Reports of the Academy of Inscriptions 
and Belles-lettres for the months of Feburary to April. The 
work has brought out to light many monuments, stelas, small 
glass figures, &c., but none very interesting. 

Sakkarah. About June andthe work wasdone. The Chapel 
of the Pyramid of Ounas was found in the place I had told 
Barsanti. It is all destroyed, but the plan can be discovered. 
The vaults for the princesses were found during the first part 
of May, and will be opened next year. We have three or four 
months longer to work, and the pyramid and its surroundings 
will be completely cleared away. The second pit I talked 
about in my last letter has at last led to its room. It was not 
damaged, and of the same style as that of Psammetik. The walls 
are all covered with embossed inscriptions in bright colors, 
with the ordinary display of offerings to the dead; there is a 
mixture of texts and figures. Most all the texts were taken 
from the pyramids of Memphis; the figures are the same found 
on the sarcophagusses of the XIth and XIIth dynasties. The 
canopes were on the ground on each side of the coffin. One 
very large first sarcophagus of one piece of limestone, almost 
rough. At the interior of this was another in basalt of 
human form, with the inscription on the breast. This was 
that of Péténisis, son of Psammétik, whose tomb was adjoin- 
ing. Encouraged by those findings, I gave orders to Barsanti 
to continue searching in that direction, and soon was found 
a third pit and a third tomb. Inscriptions taken the same 
from the pyramids, and a double coffin, too. Only every 
thing in this was of richer quality. The name was Zanahibou, 
royal admiral. Among the things found was a small wooden 
model of a boat or ship, the only model of that age ever found. 
The keel and proportions much similar to Greek galleys. All 
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the precious things, model of arms, offerings, &c., were in a 
wooden case; we succeeded to repair and thus savethem. The 
mummy was but a mass of bitumen, gold strewed. Besides 
the mask there was the picture of the goddess, Nouit, on the 
breast; on the legs the long band or strip of inscriptions; the 
sandals; fingers and toes were encased in gold; one string of 
oblong and round golden beads, mixed with green feldspath 
lapis lazuli beads; one long collar of six rows in gold and felds- 
path; quite a collection of jewels of wonderful artistic work- 
manship; hearts, hawks, vultures, monkeys worshipping a 
TAT, crowned with feathers, rams heads, small front halves of 
lions, all set according to the style of the god Aker; small 
statutes of Isis and Neith; small palm tree with its leaves 
and fruits; the small boat of Sokaris, plates on one side of 
which are seen the collar and the vulture embossed, on the 
other is engraved the Chapter of the Book of the Dead 
relating to these things; one hawk with a human head, 
one Soul with spreaded wings, these inlaid with fine stones. 
The whole of very small dimensions, but of the best finish, 
all cut in small ingots of gold. All these are the only ones 
of the kind ever found. We learn by a stela of the 
Serapeum, in the Louvres Museum and published by Chas- 
sinat, that Psammetichus, the occupant of the first tomb, 
lived under Darius Ist.; the jewels of his son, Péténisis, 
must have been worked in the middle or last part of 
the Vthcentury B.C. After looking over these places I am con- 
vinced that there are at least two or three pits similar to those, 
probably not injured, in the same corner of the pyramid, but 
as they are under from fifty to sixty feet of sand we cannot see 
about them before next year. 

To make the visit of those places more attractive to the 
strangers I had the Mastaba of Ptahhotpou all cleaned up, 
providing the same with lanterns, grating them with iron bars, 
so they will be saved from destruction, and next year the tour- 
ists will be allowed to visit them. The same things were done 
to the excavations of Lorel, the two best preserved Mastabas 
have been covered, furnished with lanterns and doors, the pits 
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filled up, every thing fixed in such a shape that by next year the 
public could be allowed to visit them. Next year, too, I pro- 
pose to continue the works, but after being through at Ounas. 

Lisht and Zaouiét el Aryén. In 1883 and 1884, wishing to 
visit the funeral rooms of the two pyramids of Lisht, I was 
stopped by the water filling them up. This year, as the water 
of the Nile is very low, I thought the water was most all gone, 
buton the last week in May, sending the rezs Khalifah to in- 
vestigate, he found the water as high as before. I will try to 
get apump to work in the passages to get rid of that water. 

During the same years, ’83 and '84, I have tried to open the 
pyramid at Zaouiét el Aryan, but money being short I had to 
stop the work. M. de Morgan tried to continue my work, but 
met no better success. Last March I resumed the work under 
M. Barsanti’s direction, and in April the rezs Fayed found the 
entrance to the north side of the pyramid, a short distance from 
the casing. The passages and room were empty; no ornament, 
no inscription, no sarcophagus; it looked as if never finished, 
and no dead ever buried in there. I also looked for the family 
vaults, but found them empty like the rest. Next year we 
will search toward the East to find the Chapel. 


3. SUNDRY SEARCHINGS. 

Sa el Hagar. Finding of three statues; good artistic work, 
without heads. They weretaken tothe Museum. The necrop- 
olis has given fine funeral things, such as ornamented heart- 
scarabs of a newstyle. Modern houses and cemeteries being 
around the diggings are obstacles. 

Abou Ballon. Two Roman statues, one broken, the other 
all right, but of poor workmanship. 

Tell-Bastah. I sent for the NMaos of Osorkon, because the 
inhabitants were destructing the same. 

Damanhour. One fine Naos of Nectanébo found and taken 
to the Museum. 

El Bershéh. Diggings, under the direction of Ahmed Bey 
Kamal at el Hibéh and Bersheh. Finding of a nice tomb of 
the XIth and XIIth dynasty. Immense coffin, weighing three 
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tons, funeral boats, small wooden statues, every thing that was 
then in use. 

Not wishing to anticipate too much, all these will be reported 
in the Annales du Service des Antiquités. 

The non official searches are nearly all through. 

1st. German, at Abousir. Since the beginning of March. 
Interesting results: Broken bas reliefs of a fine finish, of the 
Vth dynasty. Amongst them, one picture representing the 
feast of the deification of the King, Sadou (heb-set). 

To be continued next year. 

2d. French, at Méir. Cledat, a member of the Institut 
Archéologique Francais, has copied two of the great tombs 
of Méir for a future publication, which will be ready 
soon. He will have the other copies ready very soon. 

30. Egyptian. Petrie Mace at Abydos, for the Exploration 
Fund. Amélineau having given up the idea of coming this 
year, they search about Omm el Gaab, and found a monument 
that proves surely that the kings there belonged to the Ist and 


following dynasties. He has identified three of their tombs. 


One new King, with a ka-name, Mer-Neith, has also come out. 

4th. Gayet, for the Musée Guimet of Paris, at Sheikh Aba- 
deh, Balansourah, Shech Said, &c., has opened 995 tombs of 
the XIth dynasty, but more Byzantine tombs, in whieh 
were found, besides the usual things, some cloths, and Chris- 
tian objects. For want of water he could not search near 
the Lake of Menzaleh, near Damietta. 

sth. Grenfell and Hunt, in the valley of Gharak in the 
Fayoum; they had good luck. They found one necropolis of 
crocodiles that gave them a big lot of demotic and Greek 
papyri. 

6th. The Marquis of Northampton, at Kom-el Ahmar, not 
far from Sharronah. No results. 

7th. Keisner, for the University of California, at Coptos 
and Déir. Few results. The works are not finished. I cut 
short; these explorers will make their own detailed reports. 
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Was the Religion of the First Egyptian Empire a 
Mythology ? 


WHOEVER has a true conception of God recognizes Him as 
the Infinite Spirit, with organic form, personality or self, life, 
motion, sensation, intelligence, and as infinite (i. e.), the Infin- 
ite one, and only One. With this conception in the mind, there 
is, there can be, no room or place for mythology, Polytheism, or 
Pantheism, because they are excluded from the mind by the 
absolute intuitive knowledge of the one infinite God. The very 
suggestion of two or more gods, is rejected intuitively, because 
contra to his knowledge that there is, there can be, but one in- 
finite One. That One, he conceives as infinite in power, wis- 
dom, goodness and love, and as omnipresent and omnicient, 
and hence, cognizant of all things at all times and in all places 
(i. e.), has unlimited knowledge of all beings and things. In 
other words, a!l beings and things and the attributes, natures, 
and qualities thereof, are self-evident to his unlimited, intui- 
tive mental vision. 


MAN CREATED IN THE IMAGE OF GOD. 


When man came from the creating hand of God he was in 
knowledge and power of knowing—the elemental things and 
beings, the kinds, natures, attributes, and qualities of the ele- 
mental things and beings of the material and spirit-world, in 
the mental image or likeness of God. God’s knowledge and 


power of knowing was infinite, unlimited. Man's was finite, 
limited; but to the extent of his finite mental vision he had in- 
tuitive knowledge of the material and spirit world, including 
God and eternal life with him. In other words, God and His 
universe, as creator and the thing created, are inseparable, in 
the mind of every truly rational intelligence. Thisis now, and 
forever has been true, as the necessary basis of rational intel- 
ligence of or about God and His universe. Such was the basis 
of ancient Egyptian life and civilization. And it goes without 
saying, that such absolute intuitive knowledge of God, “ the 
Infinite One, and only One,” excludes from the human mind 
which has it, Polytheism, Pantheism and Mythology. 
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Did the ancient Egyptians have this absolute, intuitive 
knowledge of God? 

Let us see. Four thousand years B. C., and more than three 
thousand years before we had a Bible, they Providentially en- 
graved their conceptions of God in limestone and granite (which 
has been Providentially preserved until now) as follows, viz: 

“God is one and alone, no other with Him. God is the In- 
finite One, the one who has made all things. God is from the 
beginning and has existed from the beginning. God is spirit, 
a hidden spirit, the spirit of spirits, the great Spirit of Egypt, 
the Divine Spirit. He is the primeval One 
isted when there was nothing created, and whatever is He 
made after His way. Heisthe Father of beginning. God is 
eternal. He is everlasting and without end. Perpetual, eter- 
nal. He has endured for endless time, and will exist hence- 
forth forever.”—Davis’ Book of the Dead, 12. 

No language could be used showing more absolute, positive 
knowledge of God, as the only infinite One, or which more rig- 
idly excludes Polytheism, Pantheism and Mythology. The 
language and literature of the first or old empire, engraved in 
stone, or written upon papyras rolls, are teeming full of such 
conceptions of God, and of spirit life, both in time and eternity. 
And not only of this, but their spiritual worship, and moral 
code, when correctly interpreted, are as positively and distinct- 
ively monotheistic, as the Jewish and Christian religions, aye, 
more so. 

It is a radical, wholly inexcusable misrepresentation of the 
primitive religion of ancient Egypt to call it a mythology, for 
Egypt had no mythology. What is a mythology? 

Answer. “A system of fables, or fabutous opinions and doc- 
trines respecting the deities which heatheh nations have sup- 
posed to preside over the world, or to influence the affairs of 
it.”—Webster. 

Was, or is this true of the religion of oldest Egypt? Who 
will dare affirm it? Was he a heathen nation? Let who dare, 
affirm and prove it? Was his religion a fable, “ fabulous opin- 
ions and doctrines of supposed deities?” 
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Egypt had no supposed deities, nor real deities, except “the 
infinite one, who has made all things. God is one and alone, 
no other with him.” Their so-called gods were but allegorical 
personations of the attributes of God, and of the facts and phe- 
nomena of the materially spirit world, resulting from God’s 
acts and operations in the creation and government thereof. 
Of these, the primitive Egyptians had intuitive knowledge, the 
evidence of which is to be found in superabundance upon the 
stone monuments and papyri of Egypt. It is found mostly in 
allegorical and symbolical literature, especially that relating 
to their religion, which some learned Egyptologists and Egypto- 
theologians have confounded and confused with “myths and 
gods and mythological legends and allusions” in a way that is 
utterly inexplicable, aye, vexatiously perplexing and provok- 
ing. 

For illustration, Prof. Renouf says, ‘The Book of the Dead 
is mythological throughout, and the true sense of mythology 
dies away with the stage of culture which produced it 
The most accurate knowledge of the Egyptian vocabulary and 
grammar will not suffice to pierce the obscurity arising from 
what M. de Rouge calls symbols or allegories; which are in 
fact simply my thological allusions.” (Indeed(?). If so, then 
is one-third of the Bible, too, for at least that much of it is sym- 
bols and allegories. You have seen above that a myth is a fa- 
ble, a fiction, a falsehood, necessarily so, in order to be a myth. 
But an allegory is a figurative description of real facts, and 
is and necessarily must be true in order to be an allegory (i. 
e.), a figurative description of real facts; and so of a symbol. 
Then how can a symbol or allegory be a mythological allusion, 
any more than a statement can be true and false at the same 


time ? 


And there is another from the same author, the falsehoods 
paradoxes, and enigmas of which defy the ingenuity of man to 
extract therefrom any sense, consistency or truth. 

“ All myths are strictly true, but they can only be harmon- 
ized when translated into the language of physical reality. The 
moment we understand the nature of a myth all impossibilities, 
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contradictions, and immoralities disappear.”—Renouf’s Relig- 
ion of Egypt. 

Is there a human being in the world who can divine and ex- 
plain what this means? or harmonize its paradoxical non- 
sense? This if the result of confounding and “jumbling ” to- 
gether allegories and myths(?) All allegories are strictly true, 
but all myths are absolutely false, fictitious, false opinions and 
doctrines, &c. Then how can they say be “ translated into the 
language of physical reality?” And what does the last sen- 
tence mean? It has remained insoluable in my mental cruci- 
ble for twenty years past. 


[s it any wonder that Egyptologists have failed to understand 
and explain the Egyptian religion? Nor will they ever under- 
stand it until they learn to distinguish an allegory froma 
myth. Nor until they learn that the so-called gods were but 
allegorical personations as above stated. Nor until they learn 
that it was neither a Polytheism, Pantheism, nor a Mythology. 
For I repeat, that none of these can have room or place in the 
minds of a people who have absolute intuitive knowledge of 
God as “‘ The Infinite One, and only One, who made all things 
after His way.” And who said, “God is one and alone, no other 
(god or gods) with Him.” No other religion since the world 
begun has ever so expressly, emphatically, and severely ex- 
cluded Polytheism, Pantheism, and Mythology. 


Locan A. Woop. 
Covington, Ky. 


Che Kerasher Papyrus. 

Amoncst the treasures of the British Museum is a hieratic 
MS., found in Thebes, written by, or for, an ancient Egyptian 
nobleman of the name of Kerasher. It is a religious work of 
the Ptolomaic or Roman period, in good legible condition, and 
is very valuable as showing the state of opinion on the question 
of the immortality of the soul, and the resurrection of the body, 
as prevalent in Egypt a short time previous to the advent of 
our Lord. Itis thus of great service in our study of the history 
of religious thought. 
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The illustrations given are of-funeral rites, and these it is 
plainly indicated were very similar to those which had been 
practised in Egypt for one or two thousand years previously. 
And the text shows that the ideas of the future state had not 
greatly changed amongst the Egyptians since the times of the 
patriarchs. There was still that firm faith in the blessed im- 
mortality of the purified which is found in the very earliest 
records of the human race. 

In this short treatise mention is made of the Ka, which was 
the substantia of which body Kat and soul Ba, and glorified 
body Sah and glorified soul Khu were developments. Every 
existing thing had a Ka. Then there was the mortal body, 
which, ere there can be blessedness after death, must be puri- 
fied within and without. Thus Kerasher is addressed: “ Not a 
member of thee is imperfect,” “It enters the underworld per- 
fectly cleansed.” This probably refers to the work of the em- 
balmer. The glorified body was not the transmutation of the 
mummy, as some have imagined. That was but the seed, 
which should germinate, and from which the body of the future 
was to grow. “Ptah,” the great former, will be at hand “to 
mould thy members. Amen is near thee to renew life. A fair 
path is opened before thee. Thou wilt see with thine eyes, 
hear with thine ears, and speak with thy mouth. Thy soul will 
be renewed godlike, in the underworld will be made thy trans- 
formations according to thy wish. Thy members will be on 
thy bones like what thou hadst onearth. Thou wilt drink with 
thy throat, eat with thy mouth, and receive nourishment with 
Divine souls. All is to be similar to the old body, but formed 
afresh, and that in accord with the desires of the soul. This is 
the Pauline idea. ‘Thou sowest not that body which shall be. 
To every seed its own body.” 

Man has a spiritual as well as a corporeal nature. This was 
not overlooked in the subtle psychology of the ancient Egyp- 
tians. The soul liveson. Kerasheris addressed: “Enter thou 
into the horizon with Ra. Thy soul will be received into the 
Neshem bark of Osiris. They will make thy soul godlike in 
the abode of Sebat. They will make thee to triumph for ever 
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and ever.” ‘Thy soul liveth in heaven every day.” “Thy 
soul shall live, thy body shall grow, by the command of Ra 
himself. There shall not be decay or injury to thee. Thou 
wilt be like Ra for ever and ever.” 

Whatever else is needed, the importance of purification is 
strongly enforced. Apparently this comes on a principle of 
grace. The MS., giving no reason, opens: ‘Thou art pure. 
Thy heart is pure. Thou art pure behind, pure before, pure 
within. Thou art washed with water andincense. Nota part 
of thee hath a blemish. Kerasher is purified in the pool of the 
field of peace, north of the field of adoration (or perhaps grass- 
hoppers). Enter into the hall of truth. Thou art cleansed 
from sin and all ill. Thy name is ‘Stone of Truth. Hail, 
Kerasher! Enter Hades as one greatly cleansed.” There 
may -be a suggestion here of the purifying work of the em- 
balmer on the body; but certainly the promises have a much 
wider scope. 

The negative confession, as it is called, in which in former 
days the deceased invoked forty-two gods and declared to each 
his freedom from sin, is here reduced to six assertions. Ker- 
asher calls certain mysterious gods to witness that he had not 
(1) done violence, (2) nor made boasting, (3) nor carried away 
the property of the dead, (4) nor done injury, (5) nor been 
wrong at heart, (6) nor made rebellion. Then follows the 
grand old profession of the Egyptian, which we have in the 
Book of Job. ‘‘ He hath given bread to the hungry, water to 
the thirsty, clothing to the naked. There is no accusation 
against him before the gods.” ‘Let him be favoured amongst 
those who are favoured.” ‘‘Grant that his soul may travel to 
every place where he would be, living in the land forever 
(twice over) and for eternity (twice over).” 

There is a hieroglyphic inscription on the vignette which is 
of similar import. One passage calls for notice—“ Thou art 
favoured before the gods,” and again, “He places thee at the 
head of the favoured ones.” ‘These are very like expressions 
of faith in salvation by Divine grace. 

Thus much is clear, that in Egypt, in the pre-Christian era, 
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there was a firm belief in the immortality of the soul and the 
resurrection of the body. But only in the case of those who are 
purified is this blessed. And that purification is wrought by 
the favour of divine beings. These views prevailed, with but 
little change, for hundreds and even for thousands of years. 
This, be it noted, gives but scanty help to the doctrine of evo- 
lution in religion. It suggests that, side by side with all the 
grotesque and evil mythology of ancient times there were ideas 
of God and the human soul which weretrue. These ideas were 
probably traditions from an earlier revelation, which found an 
abiding place in men’s hearts and creeds. They are truths 
which never have been and never can be eradicated from hu- 
man consciousness. The universal effort has not been so much 
to establish as to destroy this faith. In spite of all questioning 
and fears the truth has blazed forth in every generation. 
Wherever civilisation has left its records, prominent amongst 
them has been found the evidence of the recognition of this 
truth. Earth’s oldest monuments are temples and tombs, both 
of which utter strongly expectation of a life to come. Earth’s 
oldest literature is called ‘‘ The Book of the Dead.” This title 
was given before its contents were known. The true title 
should have been that found in its pages, “The Book of Going 
Out by Day,” or the book of resurrection into life on the morn- 


ing after the night of death. It is assuredly a momentous fact, 
not sufficiently considered by students of the evolution hypoth- 


esis in relation to religion, that the very earliest records of the 
human race show a belief, not only in the future resurrection 
of both body and soul, but also in the need of purification to 
make the future state happy and blessed. 


J. Hunt Cooke. 
London. 


Further Discoveries at Cnossus. 


WE published in the July Bistia an interesting account of 
Mr. Evans’ discoveries at Cnossus. Mr. Evans writes as follows 
to the London Atheneum: 

The last week of excavation in the Palace of Cnossus has 
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produced a discovery equal to that of the Mycenzan archives 
described in my previous letter. The inscriptions above re- 
ferred to, of which more than a thousand have now come to 
light, are witten in a linear and highly developed script with 
only occasional resort to more pictorial forms. But as a pre- 
vious study of the seal stones of eastern Crete had already 
made clear to me, there existed in the island from a very re- 


mote period another form of writing, of a pictographic kind, 


and in its general aspects recalling Egyptian hieroglyphics. 
Hitherto these characters had.been only known to me from 
seals, mostly of prism-like form of three or four sides. and the 
evidence was naturally limited, though the methodical recur- 
rence of groups of signs in the same collocation sufficiently 
showed that one had here to do with a kind of writing and not 
with a mere aimless parody of Egyptian or Hittite forms. 
But if any doubt still exists on the subject it must be set at 
rest forever by the evidence now supplied from “the Palace of 
Minos.” 

At the northern end of a long corridor of the building giving 
access to a succession of magazines, themselves of extraordin- 
ary interest, was opened a narrow oblong chamber, which con- 
tained a deposit of clay tablets of altogether different forms 
from those exhibiting the linear script, and inscribed with a 
hieroglyphic type of writing identical with that of the prism 
seals. The tablets themselves in this case take a variety of 
shapes. Some are short four-sided bars of clay, perforated at 
one end; in one case a three-sided example of the same type 
occurred. Others take a form recalling that of a scallop shell 
with a hole bored through at the point answering to the valve. 
Others, again, are of a crescent shape, roughly triangular in 
section, so that they present three surfaces, and perforated 
along their major axis. This last class is of special interest 
from the fact that in most cases they also contain on one side 
two or more seal impressions, generally made by prism seals 
of the kind already referred to, and engraved with groups of 
“pictographic” signs belonging to the same system as the 
inscriptions on the tablets themselves. 
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Although the word “ pictographic” or “hieroglyphic” may 
be used to distinguish these tablets from the linear class, it 
must be understood that they also contain a proportion of signs 
as purely linear as any of the other category. It is alsoa note- 
worthy fact that the written forms assume in many cases a 
much more alphabetic character than their glyptic equivalents 
as seen on the seal stones. We see, in fact, before us a distinct 
step in the evolution of writing out of mere pictorial signs. 
As in the linear class, the presence of numerals is clearly 
marked. 

Very interesting questions suggest themselves as to the ex- 
act relation of this Cretan hieroglyphic script to the linear 
class, to which the great mass of inscriptions found in the 
Cnossian palace belong. Here, at least, the tablets of hiero- 
glyphic type appear as a purely isolated phenomenon, and are 
practically confined to a single deposit. On the other hand, 
the pictographic seals with which this latter form of script is 
connected are, as far as my own experience goes, almost wholly 
confined to the eastern or Dictzan provinces of Crete, and are 
more abundant in the easternmost region of all—that of Siteis, 
the centre of which was the great Eteocretan stronghold of 
Presos, It therefore looks as if the particular chamber of the 
palace in which this new class of tablets was discovered con- 
tained records of tribute or other matters relating to the My- 
cenzan cities of eastern Crete, which very probably stood ina 
subject relation to the city of Minos. The men who inscribed 
these records were the ancestors of the true Eteocretan stock 
of that region, who, as is known from the Presian inscription, 
preserved their language to at least the end of the sixth cen- 
tury B.C. The prism seals themselves are of types that go 
back on Cretan soil to a period long antecedent to that of the 
Mycenezan civilization, and, as I have elsewhere shown from 
evidence at that time far less complete than it is now, the con- 
ventionalized pictographical or hieroglyphic script of Crete 
was largely developed out of earlier forms traceable on the 
more primitive seal-stones of the island. Everything, in short, 


tends to show that this form of script was that in use among 
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the ancient indigenous stock of Crete—the true Eteocretans of 
the Odyssey. 

The coexistence, then, among the archives of the Palace of 
Cnossus of this autochthonous system with another of inde- 
pendent character must be regarded as a strong piece of evi- 
dence that the dominant Mycenenzan race in Cnossus belonged 
to another stock than the Eteocretan. The linear system of 
the true “ Minoan” archives has indeed certain points of cor- 
respondence with the East-Cretan, and a certain proportion of 
signs are practically identical. But it stands on a far higher 
level of development, and is probably “ Mycenzan” in a far 
wider sense than the other. 

There are indications that the deposit of tablets belonging 
to the indigenous hieroglyphic class dates from the latest days 
of the palace and the close of the Mycenzan period, which at 
Cnossus was marked by an overwhelming catastrophe and a 
subsequent complete abandonment of the palace site. Some 
of the impressions of seals of non-pictographic character found 
with these tablets show curious and hitherto unknown devel- 
opments of Mycenzan style, also illustrated by some of the 
frescoes, of which an unparalleled series has now come to light. 
The style is less bold, somewhat decadent, but in many respects 
curiously modern. Among the seal impressions found in the 
chamber of the pictographic tablets some present for the first 
time male heads, apparently intended for portraits—an en- 
tirely new departure in Mycenzan art. 

The last part of my this season’s work in the Palace of 
Cnossus has also been signalized by the discovery of the larg- 
est deposit of tablets of the ordinary linear type yet brought to 
light. They appear to have been contained in a gypsum chest, 
and near to the fragments of this were found the remains of a 
life-size figure of a bull of painted aesso duro. The head is 
perfect and is unquestionably the finest plastic work of My- 
cenzan age that has come down to our times. The clay seals 
found with this deposit of tablets also point to the best period 
of art. One represents a ship, another two walking oxen on an in- 
taglio larger than any known example, which may well have 
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been a royal signet. The seal impressions, like those found with 


the coffers containing the former deposits of tablets, are, for the 
most part, signed and countersigned with incised characters 


in the Mycenean script. Several of the tablets here found are 
of a larger size than any yet brought to light, and may be de- 
scribed as small octavo. Nothing strikes one in some of these 
so much as the elegance of the letter forms, which has hardly 
been excelled by any form of later writing. 

ArTHUR J. Evans. 


Palestine Exploration Fund. 


Tue July Quarterly is the best issue as regards appearance, 
at least, which I have seen. .This is partly due to the great 
pains taken to strengthen the binding and wrapping so that 
subscribers may receive it in excellent condition, whether it 
is sent to Cambridge in England, or to Cambridge, Mass. 
There was some complaint for a time, especially while the 
mail service was interfered with by the transfer of steamers to 
the army transport duty, but now we have gained every way 
by the temporary loss; the service is better and the Quarterly 
comes unharmed to our tables. 

Readers will notice some internal improvements also. Im- 
portant items of news are given,—as to the Jewish Museum, 
the Dead Sea steamer, the new telegraph line to Mecca, the 
discoveries in the Nuristan, and the change of excavation work 
to Tell Sandahameah. 

But readers will dwell longest on Dr. Bliss’s account of Tell- 
Judeideh, on Mr. MacAllister’s Tomb Inscriptions from near 
Jerusalem, and on Mr. Gray Hill’s account of his adventures 
on the Dead Sea. The photographs and cuts add largely to 
the reader’s information. 

I am glad to see that a blank form of bequest appears as a 
permanent feature, for every one who is interested in the pres- 
ent support of the work knows that it will go on a long time, 
certainly long after the exploration of Egypt shall have been 
completed by the rapid work of the many people now at work 
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in that field, and what we see in Palestine nowis but the begin- 
ning. The fine development of Mr. MacAllister’s power opens 
great hopes for the future, for he seems to be able to go where 
others have already gone and to make new discoveries. 

Whether or not the American school is to be permitted to do 
a little independent excavating it is as yet impossible to say. 
The first director of the school, Prof. C. C. Torrey of Yale, goes 
out very soon, and will be a patient and thorough, yet energetic 
man in all that he does. He goes out fully authenticated from 
America, and a few students are promised him already. 

There is an almost pathetic attitude of the Moslem towards 
these things. Like the man of China he sees the old which he 
loves put aside by the new which he dislikes. He is crowded 
out of business by the Jew, and is urged by the Christian to 
give concessions for this and that improvement which will put 
no wealth into his leaky purse. Even the ruins underground 
we must dig into and know all about. 

Well, the Turk will see more clearly some day what we want, 
and at any rate the work goes on steadily, and deserves every 
encouragement. 

I have now a full supply of books, mapss, lides, casts and 


photo-chromos, TueoporeE F. Wricur, 
42 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. U. S. Secretary. 


Cleopatra. 


Beneath a glorious light, that fondly lies 
On ruined temples and wide-spreading sand, 

The Nile, gold-fretted, lingers through the land. 

Once long ago, your eager, hungry eyes, 

With youth’s glad wonder sought the purple skies 
Across the fields where graceful palm trees stand, 
And saw the pyramids, superbly grand, 

Silent and massive, from the desert rise. 

Their mighty fleets, alight with gleaming steel, 
And veteran legions, rich in wealth of scars, 
Were freely offered for your rapturous kiss. 

Your luring smiles made earth’s vast empires reel, 

And when your eyes shone out like cloud-set stars, 
Heaven had no light could make men turn from this. 
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To THE Epiror oF Bis.ia: 
Dear Sir—In the June number Mr. L. A. Wood, in an article 


upon “The Priesthood of Melchizedek,” whilst commenting 
upon some statements of Prof. A. H. Sayce, says: ‘ What 
Paul” (i. e., the author of Hebrews) “says is a crusher to Sayce’s 
contention that Salem was a God;” and again ‘‘nor did Paul 
know anything of the God Salem, because there was no such 


God.” ‘There” Mr. Wood also asserts that “Uru-Salem 


means city of Salem;” “nothing more and nothing less.” 

Several years of study of the Tel el Amarna tablets and 
more of reserved investigation of the historical side of the 
Old Testament have taught me to be very timid of dogmatic 
assertions in such matters, because new evidence is ever throw- 
ing light upon these subjects. 


That there was a God Salem is, however, certain, because of 


the text upon a gem at St. Petersburg which reads Salum-mu, 
“God Peace,” with the determinative prefix of deity. Tegleth 
Peléser II. speaks of Salamanu, King of Moab, and Clermont 
Gannesse, in his ‘‘Studes d’Archeologie Orientale,” II. p. 36 
and 48, reads Selamanes on an inscription at Shekhbarakat- 
Melchizedek, may therefore quite possibly have been kingly 
high priest of the “Sar Salem,” in Assyrian, “King of Peace,” 
as the author of Heb. VII, 2, renders it, or of “Sar Shalom,” 
“Prince of Peace,” as the AV. of Isaiah ix. 6, renders it; other- 
wise of the deity Salem, one of whose seats would in that case 
be Mount Moriah. 

Again Uru in the “ Uru Salem” may not mean city, “noth- 


ing more and nothing less,” though as long ago as Eupolemus 


we were told “ Urie, in Babylonean,” means “a city.” For it 
may be that Dr. Puiches’s translation of the tablet is correct. 
“The city of the mountain of Uru Salem, the city of the 
Temple of Ninip” “is its name.” In that case Uru may stand 
for Ninip, it being a name of that God as deity of planting or 
agriculture. Ninip, strange to say, as mentioned by Dr. 
Puiches, was worshipped with libations of wine. 

I should hesitate to suggest what the inspired author of 
Hebrews did not know. He knew Jerusalem was a compound 
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word, and that Melchi (or Melech) Zedek meant “King of 
Righteousness,” and that if he was the “ Melech of Salem”’ he 
could reasonably also be entitled “King of Peace,” or Sar 
Salem. 

Philo of Byblos, Susebuis says in his Praep. Soan, gave as a 
Phoenecian God, in Phoenecian texts, and Maat an Egyptian 
deity is the same concept and the Bible gives us Zedek-iah. 

That Mechegedek was a type of our Lord is doubtless true, 


he was also priest of The Most High, but the Poenecians 
worshipped Eliun also, “The Most High.” 
JoserH OFForD, 


Member of the “ Society of Biblical Archeology. 
London. 


To THE EpitTor or BIs.ia: 


On page 172 of the current number of Bistia you have called 
attention to some most interesting inscriptions which relate to 
the historical credibility of the Acts of the Apostles. Permit 
me to add one word in reference to the inscription containing 
the word “politarch.” A few years ago I made a special visit 
to the British Museum in order to examine the stone on which 
it is inscribed. I believe that the block was the key-stone in 
the arch to which you allude, and was rescued by the British 
Consul in Salonica, who sent it to England. It is now in one 
of the vaults below the Greek section of the Museum. As 
nearly as I can remember, it is about seven feet long and five 
high and two feet thick, and the incisions of the characters are 


about three and a half inches in length. 

But I believe your statement as to the absence in Greek lit- 
erature of this term is hardly correct. The error must be very 
general, for I have seen it repeated in not a few commentaries 


on the “Acts,” and in two or three notable works on ‘‘ The Life 
of Paul the Apostle.” 


Unfortunately I cannot supply the quotations, but if you 
could procure them and give us the benefit in your columns, 
the contribution would be extremely valuable. The references 
are as follows: 
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Politarchos is found in 4iveas tacitus (B. C. 336) usual poli- 
archos. Biekh No 1967. ; 

Other inscriptions with politarchai may be found in Bayet 
and Duchesne, Mission on Mount Athos. 

Tafel, De Thessalonica ejusque agro. 

The latter references were kindly supplied me by the Ger- 
man Consul in Salonica, whom I met at the Oriental Congress. 

Yours sincerely, 


Hunter Boyp. 
Presbyterian Manse, ’ 


Waweig, N. B. 


Archaoclogical Notes. 

THE most interesting article in the August Homiletic Review 
is that by Rev. W. W. Everts, of St. Paul, Minn., on “The 
Polychrome Bible Tested by the Assyrian Flood-Tablet.” 
After outlining quite fully the critical handling of the Biblical 


Story of the Flood, the wrtier proceeds to take issue with the 
critics in this manner : 

“The analysis of the critics is clever, ingenious, and subtle. 
Is it historical, is it true?” 

“If it can be shown that there is another account of the flood 
which was composed a thousand years before P. and J. were 


born, then itis evident that P. and J. had no hand in its com- 


position. If, however, the repetitions, the difference of style, 
and the contradictions which have persuaded the critics that 
the Genesis account of the flood must have been derived from 
two different accounts of the matter, are found in large meas- 
ure in this older account, then it follows that the arguments 
which prove a double authorship of the one text must prove 
the same thing of the other. But if the older text was in 


existence a thousand years before P. and J. were born, then 
two other more ancient authors must have furnished the docu- 
ments which some other editor succeeded in weaving together 


as one. 
“ However, if the critics refuse to apply their rules of evi- 


dence of double authorship logically to this older text, then we 
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have a right to question the applicability of their rules to 
Genesis, chapters, vi., vii, and viii, and if to these chapters, 
then to the whole Pentateuch. 


“There is another account of the flood. Its discovery was 
announced in 1872 by George Smith of the British Museum. 
It proved to be tablet No. 11 of the epic of Izdubar of Erech. 
Several copies of the legend in Assyrian and one in Babylo- 
nian script have since been found. 

“This account was in existence a thousand years before P. 
and J. were born. The scribes of King Assurbanipal, who 


ruled in the seventh century before Christ, made copies of 
inscriptions which had been stamped by the stylus a full mil- 
lennium before their day. Professor Cheyne says in the 
‘Britannica,’ the Accadian origin may well have been com- 
posed 1000 to 2000 B. C., while the myths themselves will of 
course be mucholder. Hastings’ new Bible Dictionary accepts 
a still earlier date. This story is said by experts to be as old 


as 3000 B. C. is its language. 

“It follows then that J. and P., who lived more than a 
thousand years later, could have had no hand in the composi- 
tion of this most ancient story of the flood.” 

The writer then proceeds to set forth the impossibility and 
absurdity of “a story originally one in Babylon,” becoming 


“two stories in Palestine.” He says: 


‘Was the seamless garment torn intoshreds and painfully 
sewed together again? This is the theory of Hastings’ ‘ Dic- 
tionary.’ ‘Both the J. and P. stories,’ it says, ‘are derived 
from the Babylonian, each document selecting for the most 
part those details which best accorded with its own character 
and aim.’ But is it not more rational to suppose that the story 


of the flood current in Chaldea passed into Hebrew tradition 


as a whole than to imagine that two Hebrew writers, living 
centuries apart or even in the same century as the case may 
be, happened to select just those parts of the inscription which 
when patched together reproduced the whole story complete ? 
Seeing that one harmonious account was in existence, what 
motive could P, and J. have to manufacture out of it the two 
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conflicting stories which the critics say they find in Genesis? 
If there was no reason why P. and J. should make confusion 
where there was unity, the question arises, what reason the 
critics have for making confusion where there is unity? What 
reason have they for creating a division where none originally 
existed? Why should they conjure up three unknown authors, 
two of them to contradict each other and the third vainly 
endeavoring to cover up their contradictions? It is enough to 
reply that while believers may have adopted this scheme of 
disintergration, it originated with unbelieving rationalists.” 

The essayist justly concludes: 

“The tablet-test is absolutely fair because the witness can 
not be impeached. It is contemporary documentary evidence. 
The king had no idea of being called to the witness-stand on 
either side of this controversy. What is his testimony as to 
the number of documents in the account of the flood? The 


modern critics say two or three, but the ancient king says one. 
At the only point where it is possible to test their theory, it 
does not meet the conditions. If it is proved false here, what 
reason is there to trust it anywhere? 

*‘The story of Genesis appears to be a complete whole. The 
editor, if there was one, succeeded well in combining two dis- 
cordant stories, if there were such, into a harmonious whole, 
much like the original account found in Babylon.” 

“Can we imagine Raphael combining sketches made by two 
of his predecessors into his matchless Madonna di San Sixto? 
Can we suspect that Michael Angelo merely patched together 
the architectual drawings of two predecessors in the unequaled 
design of St. Peter’s? Would we believe the surmise that 
Shakespeare was merely the editor of the tragedy of Hamlet? 


Can any one persuade us that an editor produced out of two 
contradictory legends the simple and combined tragedy of the 
flood? As the stones of St. Peter’s and the Madonna from the 
canvas and all lovers of Shakespeare would cry out against 
the charge of imposture, if made against these great artists, 


so the Hebrew and Assyrian records and all friends of Holy 
Writ should protest against such dishonor now being cast upon 


the great law-giver.” 
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Bryonp doubt the greatest success of the year is that accom- 
plished by the American expedition at Nippur. The impor- 


tance of the discovery of the pre-Sargonic palace and of the 
library of so famous a temple as that of Nippur was at once 
recognized. The systematic and thorough examination which 
it is hoped will be made next year, promises to give a full and 
detailed picture of life in what the author of the Book of 
Genesis regarded as one of the oldest cities in the world, and 
one whose origin, even in his time, was attributed to the 


famous hunter whose name has become mythical. The re- 
sults of the explorations will probably show that Nippur was 
as important in the fifth millennium before Christ as it was in 
the third, that it anticipated the civilization and the period 
when Babylon took the lead by at least two thousand years, 
and that at this early period the human race in Babylonia had 
acquired arts and knowledge which hitherto have only been 
attributed to a much later period. 

The American expedition is one of the many valuable re- 
sults which are due to the magnificent generosity of American 
citizens. The Provost of the University of Pennsylvania, for- 
merly Dr. Wm. Pepper, and now Dr. C. C. Harrison, assisted 
by a number of Philadelphia gentlemen, prominent among 
whom are two bankers, Mr. E, W. Clark and Mr. C. H. Clark, 


the first named being the Chairman of the Committee of 
Babylonian Exploration, deserve credit for their devotion to 
this purely scientific cause. From the commencement of the 
explorations, some ten or twelve years ago, they have been 
prominently connected with it. They and their committee 
have spared neither their exertions nor their putses to make 
the expedition a success. The funds for the latest expedition 
so successfully carried out, were raised by the two Messrs. 
Clark. During the first years, when the results were less sat- 
isfactory than might have been hoped, they persevered, and 
now have the satisfaction of having achieved one of the great- 
est successes in exploration ever accomplished. They have 
been fortunate in their choice of men. The work of Dr, 
Peters is sufficiently well known by his own description. With 
him were associated Prof. HilprecLt and Dr. Haynes. 
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“The work and perseverance of Dr. Haynes in former cam- 
paigns, and at times under very trying circumstances, have 
been fully acknowledged by Prof. Hilprecht in his great work, 
‘The Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia." He has also been during the present campaign under 
management of Prof. Hilprecht, the scientific soul of the whole 
undertaking. The other members of the staff are both archi- 
tects, Mr. Fisher (from the University of Pennsylvania) and 
Mr. Geers (an Englishman from Southampton). To those 
who know the difficulties of exploration in the country where 
once Layard encountered and overcame them, it is, indeed, 
remarkable that the American expedition should, with so 
small a staff, have made so brilliant a success.” 


In Ancient Egypt monogamy was practiced, although it was 
not enjoined by law. There is no evidence of the existence of 
a marriage ceremony, but the marriage contract secured to the 
wife certain rights, one of which was that of complete control 
over her husband, who promised to yield her implicit obedi- 
ence! Nearness of relationship was no barrier to wedlock, 
the union of brother and sister being quite common. 


Women, both married and unmarried, participated with the 
men in all the pleasures of social intercourse. They took part 
in the public festivals, shared in banquets, drove out in their 
chariots, and made pleasure excursions on the Nile. At ban- 
quets the guests were entertained chiefly with music and 
dancing. Singing was also an esteemed accomplishment, and 
the more solid part of their education must have been attended 
to, as women often held important offices in the priesthood. 
They presided at births and officiated as mourners at deaths 
and burials. 

Ladies of rank occupied their spare moments in embroidery 
and in the cultivation of flowers, of which they were passion- 
ately fond, and which were lavishly used on all festive occa- 
sions. Women of the humbler classes were employed in 
spinning, and in the rural districts in tending cattle and sheep, 
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and in carrying water—the heavier employments being left to 
the men. 


Contents of the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology, Vol. XXII., Parts 4 ands. The Carved Slates 
from Hieraconpolis and elsewhere, by F. Legge, with 9 plates. 
Note on a Carved Slate, by W. F. Petrie. Extracts from 
my Notebook, by P. E. Newberry, with 2 plates. A Mytho- 
logical-Geographical Text, by Prof. Wiedemann. Some Ivories 
from Abydos, by F. G. Hilton Price, with 2 plates. Notes, 
by Prof. Sayce. Nemesis, by F. Ll. Griffith. Ancient Egyp- 
tian Models of Fish, by W. L. Nash, with 3 plates. The 
word Armageddon, and an Assyrian Loan-word in Hebrew, 
by T. K. Cheyne. Notes, by F. W. V, Bissing. 


Tue French expedition has likewise done valuable work in 
Babylonia during the months of March and April of the pres- 
ent year. Like the Americans, they have suspended work 
during the hot weather. Their special exploration was carried 
on: by M. de Sarzec at Tello, on the southeastern side of the 


great canal connecting the Tigris with the Euphrates, known 
as Shatt-el-Hai, or River of Life. The chief finds of this 
year’s work are about ten thousand inscribed tablets, the pre- 
cise character of which is still unknown. Judging from the 
contents of similar finds made in previous years at Tello, they 
relate probably to sacrifices in the temple. 

A third expedition, of German origin, has been at work in 
Babylonia since the spring of 1899. It is under the control of 
the well-known architect, Dr. Koldency of the Berlin Museum. 
So far its results have been chiefly in the line of topography. 
The little temple of Nin-makh has been discovered and the 
palace of Nebuchadnezzar has been explored. But with the 
exception of the discovery of a well-preserved Hittite monu- 
ment, which, however, nobody up to the present can read, and 
of afew fragmentary inscribed stones, nothing of importance 
in the line of inscription has been unearthed. 
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THE crowning piece of good fortune in the excavations 
which have for four years been carried on at Corinth by the 
American School has recently been attained. 

The only fountain mentioned by Pausanias in the Agora was 
found, and was absolutely intact, with the bronze lions’ heads 
from which the water once flowed still in their places in the 
face of a wall. The floor with holes under the spout in which 
the women in Old Corinth used to place their water pitchers is 
twenty-four and a half feet below the surface of the soil to- 
day. 

In pushing into the Agora to the west of the Propylea there 
appeared in great confusion parts of a large building, massive 
architrave blocks with their faces richly carved with various 
ornamentation, cornice blocks to match, and, along with them, 
a series of colossal statues, male and female, fortunately—and 
the fact is exceptional—with their heads. These were followed 
by some fine reliefs, both Greek and Roman, particularly a 
fine head of Ariadne in a state of perfect preservation, as if it 
had just come from the sculptor’s hands. 

Other buildings adjacent to the Agora have been partially 
or wholly laid bare, and the work is still in progress. But the 
crowning result of this year’s work will doubtless be this foun- 
tain, the top of which is the base on which once stood the 
bronze Poseidon with a dolphin at his feet spouting out water. 

The probability is growing that the massive architectural 
blocks and the colossal statues fell from the Propylza, a recon- 
struction of which will probably be possible. 


The excavations at Cnossos, in which D. G. Hogarth and 
Mr. Mackenzie of the British School at Athens have been asso- 
ciated with Mr. Evans, have been brought to a close for the 
present season, but will be resumed next year, when it is 
hoped that sufficient funds will be forthcoming for their suc- 
cessful prosecution. The results attained, even at an early 
period of the operations, have attracted the notice of foreign 
archeologists, by whom their significance has been fully rec- 
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ognized. Research in Crete will occupy scholars of all nation- 
alities in the immediate future, and it is to be hoped that 
England will maintain the lead which she has so happily 
secured. A new light will be thrown not only on the prehis- 
toric and classical periods, but on the progress of early Chris- 
tianity in the island which was the scene of the labors of St. 
Titus. 

It is impossible to describe at present more than a few of 
the other interesting objects found in the course of the exca- 
vations. Numerous remnants of the ‘stone age,” obsidian 
tools, and specimens of early rude pottery have been discov- 
ered, some at the lowest levels, others in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the walls, having apparently been dug up when the 
foundations of the Mycenzan buildings were being laid. 
These indicate the existence of a still earlier city on the same 
site. A vast amount of pottery of the Mycenzan and geom- 
etric types has been obtained, together with specimens of the 
peculiar Cretan ware, of which the cave at Kamares has hith- 
erto supplied the best examples. Among the numerous hand- 
some stone vases are several of the graceful tapering form 
already depicted in the fresco already described. A remarka- 
bly life-like head of a Molossian hound, executed in the finest 
white marble, some floriated mouldings, very delicately carved, 
and a beautiful clay ewer with spiral ornamentation may also 
be specially noticed. The crowning discovery, however, was 
made in the last few days of the excavations, when the re- 
mains of a painted stucco bull, a marvellously realistic work, 
were brought to light in the northeast propylaea. The head, 
which is fortunntely in perfect preservation, is unquestionably 
the most remarkable specimen of Mycenzan plastic art as yet 
discovered. Here we have, perhaps, the effigy of the beautiful 
animal which won the heart of Pasiphaé, or of the equally 
famous quadruped that transported Europa to Crete. 


THE excavations that have been in progress for some months 
past upon the site of the ancient forum at Rome have resulted 
in quite acurious discovery. Under a large, square flagstone 
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there were found three weights of twenty, thirty and one hun- 
dred Roman pounds dating from at least two centuries before 
our era. These weights, which are of irregular elliptical form, 


are of dark green marble and provided with a bronze handle 
in order to facilitate their manipulation. In the opinion of 
Signor Giacomo Boni, who is superintending the excavations, 
these are the most ancient specimens of standard Roman 
weights known, and, since they are perfectly well preserved, 
without the least fracture, they will permit archeologists to re- 
establish the entire meteorology of primitive Rome. They 
haxe already been compared with the weights now in use, and 
it has been found that the ancient Latin pound was exactly 325 
grammes (10 ounces and 75 grains). The weights, moreover, 
are well proportioned according to the numerical indications 
that are engraved upon the stone and that are still legible. 
The 20-pound weight represents exactly two-thirds that of the 
30-pound one and one-fifth of the largest, which weighs 30 kilo- 
grammes and 250 grammes (about 66% pounds). 


Tue Vorderasiatische Gesellschaft of Berlin will soon edit a 
work, desired for a long time, viz.,a complete publication in 
fac simile of all Hittite inscriptions known up to date, so that 
the disputed decipherment may come to a more solid basis. 
This work will be invaluable to all Hittite students. Full par- 
ticulars regarding this undertaking may be obtained from Dr. 
W. Max Miiller, No. 40 North 49% street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PROFELSOR JENSEN’s “ Assyrisch-babylonische Mythen und 
Epen,” recently issued, forms Vol. vi. of Schrader’s Keislin- 
schriftlische Bibliothek. The author has given most accuratc 
transliterations and excellent translations of the creation leg- 
ends, Istar’s descent into Hades, the story of Adapa, the myth 


of Itana, and especially of the Gilgamish Epic. A part of 


the commentary concludes the volume, which will be continued 
in the next issue of the Bibliothek. 
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THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


This Society was founded in 1883 by Amelia B. Edwards, R. Stuart Poole and 
Sir Erasmus Wilson ; the American Branch, now the national representative of the 
Fund, being formed late that year, by William C. Winslow. Its discoveries and 
other labors in Egypt relate to the settlement of obscure questions of the highest 
importance, touching the pre-pyramid and pre-historic times, the ‘‘ Hyksos” con: 
quest, and the origin and growth of language, science, industries and arts. They 
relate to Biblical sites, New Testament corrobations, hitherto unknowa classical 
writings of the great authors, and the life man led in remote as well more particu- 
larly in Ptolemaic times. The results from the explorations appeal to every depart- 
ment of learning, and are of universal interest. The books are popular as well as 
scholarly, and the illustrations will delight every tourist upon the Nile that appreci- 
ates the monuments and the scenery. 

Three distinct departments of the Society perform its work in the field, and each 
publishes its annual volume ; besides which the Archeological Report, en artistic 
brochure, summarizes and reviews all discoveries, and all published in Egyptology 
for the year. In the chief department, that of the Funp itself, the sites of famous 
cities have been identified ; the Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of Goshen, the 


Greek Naukratis, and Daphne have been discovered ; statues and inscriptions, 
papyri, and beautiful objects in bronze and other metals, as well as in porcelain 
and glass, have been found; new and unexpected light ha. been cast upon the 
ancient history of the Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of the Exodus 
have been defined, and its direction determined; most important chapters in the 
history of Greek art and Greek epigraphy have been recovered; Ahnas, the 
Hanes of Isaiah, has yielded interesting monuments; Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth 
of the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks. has afforded ruins of »eculiar significance 
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and grandeur, inscribed with texts of especial value; and the excavations of the 
ruins of the temple built by Queen Hatshepsu, at Deir-el-Bahari (Thebes), mark 
a distinct and brilliant epoch in the history of exploration in the Valley of the 
Nile. The discoveries at Deshasheh relating to the fifth dynasty era, and in the 
cemetery of Denderah, and at Behnesa (Oxyrhynchus) of thousands of papyri, in- 
cluding portions of the New Testament and classical writings of the greatest authors, 
not only prove the value of original discovery, but the astonishing archeological 
richness of the soil of Egypt. 


THE ARCHAOLOGICAL SURVEY oF Ecyprt. 

The Archeological Survey of Egypt, organized as a special fund in 1890, is of 
incomparable importance in many ways, and, in view of the wholesale and irre- 
parable destruction of sculptures by Arabs, tourists and dealers in ‘‘Antiques,” 
needs to be pushed vigorously forward The tombs of Beni Hasan and El Bersheh 
have now been scientifically surveyed, and their scenes and texts copied with 
absolute accuracy and in fullest detail. The pictures of life, ‘‘as it was,” 2500 
B. C., are historically of great value, 

The Archeological Institute of America passed a vote indorsing this work. 


Graco-RoMAN BRANCH. 

This department of the Fund, established in 1897, is specially devoted to the 
discovery and publication of remains of classical antiquity and early Christianity in 
Egypt. The remains already published include the earliest known texts of St. 
Matthew and St. John; the Logia or Sayings of Christ ;a new poem by Sappho, and a 
mass of fragmentary literature by the classical masters, and of documentary and 
epistolary papyri which illumine the political, business, social life of that age for 
our instruction and delight. 

A volume of about 300 quarto pages with illustrations will be published annually 
from these and future collections of papyri. Classical scholars and professors at 
American Universities are urged to support this important branch of the Egypt 
Exporation Fund. 


The Books Published. 


I, The Store City of Pithom. Thirteen plates and two maps. Price, $5.00 
(Ed, exhausted.) 

II, Tanis(Zoan). PartI. Nineteen plates and plans. Account of the greatest 
of all colossi isin this volume. Price, $5.00. 

III, Naukratis. PartI. Forty-one plates and plans. Valuable to students in 
Greek arts, and all interested in antigues, such as coins, amulets, scarabs, pottery, 
etc., and in ancient epigraphy. Price, $5.00. 

IV. Goshen.. Eleven plates, maps and plans. Price, $5.00. 

VY. Tanis(Zoan). Part II. Including Am and Tahpanhes. Fifty-one plates 
and plans. Price, $5.00. 

VI. Naukratis, Part IJ. Twenty-four plates. Price, $5.00. 

VII. The City of Onias and the Mound of the Jew. Twenty-seven plates. 


Extra Volume. Price, $5.00. 

VIII. Bubastis. Part I. Fifty-five plates. Price, $5.00. “ 

IX. Two Hieroglyphic Papyri from Tanis. Fifteen plates. Extra Volume. 
Price, 1.25. 

X. Festival Hall of Osorkon II. (Bubastis, Part II.) Thirty-nine plates. 
Price, $5.00. 
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XI. Ahnas and the Tomb of Paheri. Frontispiece and twenty-seven plates. 
Price, $5.00. 

XII, Deir-el-Bahari (Queen Hatshepsu’s Temple.) Preliminary Volume. Fif- 
teen plates. Price, $5.00. 

XIII, Deir-el-Bahari, Part I. Royal Folio Edition. Twenty-four plates, three 
of them superbly colored, in full or double-page size. (gy Twice the size of the 
Folio. Price (except to regular subscribers), $7.50. 

XIV. Part II. Royal Folio. ‘Thirty plates, two of them colored. Price 
(except to subscribers), $7.50. 

XV. Deshasheh. Thirty-four plates, one colored. (Oldest statuary group 
known 3500 B. C.) Price, $5.00. 

XVI. Deir-El-Bahari. Part III. Roya/ Folio. Splendidly illustrated. Price 
(except to subscribers), $7.50. 

XVII. Denderah. (Dark period from Sixth to Eleventh Dynasty.) In press. 


Archaeological Survey Volumes. 


Survey Volume I. The sculptures and pictures of Beni Hasan. Forty-seven 
plates. Very valuable and unique. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume II. Beni Hasan. Part II. Thirty-seven plates. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume III. El Bersheh. Part I. Thirty-four plates. Transport of a 
Colossus portrayed. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume IV. El Bersheh. Part II. Twenty-four plates. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume V. Beni Hasan. Part III, ‘Ten of the platesin colors. Price, 
$5.00. 

Survey Volume VI, Hierolgyphs from the Collections of the Fund. With 
colored plates. Price, $5.00. 


The Graeco-Roman Branch Volumes. 

The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Part I. Eight fac-simile plates. One hundred and 
fifty-eight papyri, texts and translations, of a sacred, classical, municipal, business 
and social character. Price, $5.00. 

Part II. (1899.) In continuation. Price, $5.00. 


Other Publications. 


Atlas. An Atlas of Ancient Egypt, with eight fine maps in colors; having a 
complete index, geographical and historical notes, Biblica: references, etc. In- 
valuable to the historical reader and tourist. Price, $1.00. 

Archeological Report (1892-3). Illustrated. Price 70 cents. 

Archwological Report (1893-4). Illustrated. Price, 70 cents. 

Archeological Report (1894-5). Illustrated. Price, go cents. 

Archeological Report (1895-6), Illustrated. Transport of Obelisk, illustrated. 
Price, go cents. . 


Archwological Report (1896-7). Oxyrnychus Papyrus, etc. Price,, 70 cents. 

Archwological Report (1897-8). 

Temple of Deir-El-Bahari. A guide to, with plan. Price, 15 cents. 

Sayings of our Lord Two plates. Price, 15 cents. 

The Wall Drawings and Monuments of El Kab, in an edztion de luxe, by J. 
J. Tylor, F. s. a., is being issued by him. in seven volumes, at $10.50 per volume. 
Plates 20 by 25 inches. A superb book super-roval size. Volumes I. and II. ready. 
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Subscriptions, Books and Antiquities. 


Each Donor or Subscriber to the year’s Exploration of but $5 receives (1) the 
illustrated ‘‘ Archeological Report;” (2) the elaborate illustrated quarto volume 
of the season; (3) the Annual Report, with lists of patrons and subscribers, lec- 
tures, account of annual meeting, balance sheet, etc. No other Archeological 
Society in the world gives so much for so little money. It is hoped, however, 
that all who can will subscribe liberally to the cause for itself. Patrons con- 
tribute not less than $25; $125 constitutes life-membership. 


The Archeological Survey Fund and the Greco-Roman Branch are distinct 
departments and require separate subscriptions, which are separately acknowl- 
edged in the Annual Report. A subscription of $5 to either Fund will entitle the 
subscriber to the annual volume of that Fund, and a donation of $125 will consti- 
tute life-membership. 


The publications of the Funp are forwarded to libraries and individuals free of 
duty and postage. The volumes are handsome guartos, embellished with photo- 
graphs, photogravures, phototypes, photo-lithographic plates, and sometimes 
with colored plates, especially to illustrate facial and architectural characteristics. 


Antiquities are now distributed among American Museums by the London Com- 
mittee Zro rata of the combined subscriptions received through the national office 
(sg Temple Street, Boston), avd local organizations. All subscriptions from every 
source form the basis for distribution and the apportionment of ‘‘ objects” is sent 
directto each museum from London. Tosubscribe through a local organization rather 
than through the national office does not thereby increase the apportionment. The 
national office alone represents the unity of the Society in the United States, and it 
is a matter of patriotism as well as of finance to maintain it. 


The national office alone has the data of past subscriptions and records of the 
American Branch, where, too, may be seen copies of a!l our publications. Without 
endowment, the Society depends on subscriptions or donations to continue its work. 
All services by honorary officials for the Funp are a gratuity. 


Inquiries, orders for books or circulars, may be addressed to the Ecypt Expiora- 
TION Funp, 59 Temple Street, Boston, Mass., where the Secretary, Mrs. Marie N. 
Buckman, is in charge. Checks may be made payable to Francis C. Foster, Honor- 
ary Treasurer. All official and personal letters for myself should be addressed to 
me as below. 


WM. C. WINSLOW, 
Honorary Secretary and Vice President, U.S. A. 


545 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Fanuary 2, 1899. 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


Patron. 
THE QUEEN. 


President. 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


Chairman of Executive Committee. 
James GLalIsHER, Esq., F. R. S. 


Honorary Treasurer. Honorary Secretary. 


WaLTER Morrison, Esq., M. P. Sir WaLTER Besant, M. A., F.S. A 


Acting Secretary. 


GEORGE ARMSTRONG. 


Offices. 


24 HANOVER Square, W. Lonpon, 
American Members of General Committee. 


PresiIDENT DanieL C. Gitman, LL.D., BALTIMORE. 
PRESIDENT WILLIAM R. Harper, LL.D., Cuicaco. 
Proressor H. V. Hitprecnt, LL.D., PHILADELPHIA. 
Very Rev. E. A. Horrman, D.D., New York. 
CuiarRENCE M. Hypk, Esaq., New York. 
Rt. Rev. Joun H. Vincent, D.D., CHautTavgqua. 
ProFEssor THEODORE F. Wricut, Pu.D., CAMBRIDGE. 


A Society for the accurate and systematic investigation of the Archeology, the 


Topography, the Geology and Physical Geography, the Manners and Customs of the 
Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 


This Society was founded June 22nd, 1865. It was established on the following 
basis: 

1. It should not advocate or attack any form of creed or doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any side in controversial matters. 

3. It was to be conducted on strictly scientific principles, 

These rules have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of the work done is found in the names and 
positions of the officers who have carried it out, and of the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. Among them are Gen. Sir Charles Wilson, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., F. R. S., LL. D., R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and 
Sinai); Gen. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., G. C. M. G., F. R. S., R. E. (who con- 
ducted the Excavations of Jerusalem); Col. C. R. Conder, R. E. (Surveyor of West- 
ern Palestine and of the east country, unfinished); Gen, H. A. Kitchener, C. M. G., 
R. E (Surveyor with Col. Conder); the late Major Anderson, C. M. G., R. E.; 
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Canon Tristram, F. R. S.; Dr. Selah Merrill, of Andover, Mass., and Dr. F. J. 
Bliss. 

Although the Society is not a religious society, strictly so-called, its work is 
especially for Bible Students, and its supporters are found among ministers and 
others, who see in the results of the explorations confirmations of the truth of 
Scripture. 

In the course of its existence, the Society, with limited funds at its disposal, has 
done an immense amount of work, and published the results in books, papers, 
maps, plans, and photographs, for the benefit of its subscribers, and also for the 
advantage of all studerts of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Among its chief operations may be enumerated the following: 

1. EXCAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM.—These were conducted by Sir Charles War- 
ren, and had very remarkable results. Jerusalem is now proved to be, to a great 
extent, a buried city, and the ancient foundations are in some places a hundred 
feet under ground, The walls of the Temple enclosure have been examined down 
to the foundations, and the original masons’ marks found upon them. The con- 
tour of the rock, showing how the city was situated before the valleys were filled 
up, have been ascertained. In consequence of these discoveries, many questions 
of topography, and all Bible references to locality, are now viewed in new light. 

The Excavations at Tell el Hesy having been brought to an end, the Committee 
obtained from the Sublime Porte a new firman for carrying on excavations at 
Jerusalem. These were made by Dr. F. J. Bliss, and have led to very valuable dis- 
coveries. 

Full account of these researches will be found in the Quarter/y Statements of 
the Fund. 

2. THe RECOVERY OF THE SYNAGOGUES.—Ruins of many of these structures still 
stand in Galilee. They have all been planned and sketched. The building in which 
Christ taught the people could now be reconstructed. 

3. THe Survey oF WESTERN PALEsSTINE.—This work, occupying ten years, 
was carried out by Major Condor, R. E., and Lieut.-Gen. Kitchener, R. E. Before 
it was undertaken, many parts of Palestine were a ferra incognita—some names 
were filled in conjecturally, and 360 Scripture places remained unknown. But now 
we possess a map, on the scale of one inch to the mile, as beautifully and accurately 
executed asthe Ordnance map of England. In the course of Survey, 172 of the 
missing Biblical sites were recovered and fixed. 

4. THE ArcHAOLOGICAL Work or M. CLERMONT-GANNEAU.—Among the illus- 
trations of the Bible furnished by this learned archzologist may be mentioned 
the Discovery of the stone Zoheleth, the Inscriptions at Tell Jezer (Gezer), the 
Inscribed stone of Herod’s Temple, the “ Vase of Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish 
cemeteries at Jerusalem and Jaffa, &c. The famous Moabite Stone, the Inscribed 
Stone at the Pool of Siloam, the Hamath Inscriptions, and the Cromlechs and 
Dolmens of Moab, are archeological discoveries of incomparable importance due to 
other explorers. Casts and photos of these are on sale. 

5. Five Hunprep Square MItEs east of Jordon were surveyed by Col. Conder, 
R, E., and the results published. The Trans-Jordanic District is full of interest, 
and abounds with ruins of places Biblical and Classical. There are also special 
surveys of all the most important ruins in the district surveyed. The JaulAn, 
‘Ajlfiin, and part of the Hauran, embracing a district of fifteen hundred square 
miles, have been surveyed by Herr Schumacher, and the results published. 

6. THe GroLoctcaL Survey or Paesting, By Pror. E. Hui, F. R. S.— 
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The facts brought forward throw new light on the route of the Exodus, and afford 
conclusive proof that the Cities of the Plain are not under the waters of the Dead 
Sea. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the WAdy ’Arabah have been in- 
vestigated by Mr. Chicester Hart, and the results published. 

7. INQUIRY INTO MANNERS AND Customs, PROVERBS, LEGENDS, TRADITIONS, 
&c. Vivid light is often thrown upon whole classes of Scripture Texts by the ac- 
curate observations of the customs of the people. The committee have made ar- 
rangements for conducting a scientific examination into these by means of questions 
drawn up with the assistance of the President of the Archeological Society, the 
Director of the Folk Lore Society, and others. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that no time should be lost in pursuing these ex- 
plorations for the vandalism of the East, and the newly imported civilization of the 
West, togethér, are fast destroying whatever records of the past lie exposed. 

1. Susscrisers of five dollars a year are entitled to receive— 

(1) Post free the ‘‘ Quarterly Statement,” which is the Journal of the Society, 
and contains the reports of work done by its agents, and a record of all discoveries 
made in the Holy Land. 

(a) The maps published by the Society at a greatly reduced price. 

(3) Tost free on first subscription, a copy of ‘‘ Thirty Years’ Work.” 

(4) Copies of the other books issued by the Society at reduced prices. 

2. Subscribers of $2.50 annually receive the ‘‘Quarterly Statement,” free and are 
en*#tad to the books and maps at the reduced price. 

Subscriptions for the Palestine Exploration Fund are recorded in the Quarterly 
Stesaments and in Biblia. They may be sent to the undersigned, from whom 
books, casts, price lists, &c., can be obtained. Circulars giving full information sent 
on application to 

THEODORE F. WRIGHT, Pu. D., 
Honorary Secretary for the United States. 

42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Publications. 


I. The Survey of Western Palestine. This magnificent work consists of 
‘*The Memoirs,” in 3 vols.; ‘ The Name Lists,” 1 vol.; ‘‘ The Special Papers,’’ 1 
vol. ; ‘‘ Jerusalem,” 1 vol. ; ‘‘ The Flora and Fauna of Palestine,” 1 vol. In all seven 
volumes, with the maps, great and small. The last two volumes, ‘‘ Flora and 
Fauna” and the ‘‘ Jerusalem” volume, with 50 plates, can be had separately. 

II. The Recovery of Jerusalem. By Major-General Sir Charles W. Wilson, 
K.C.B., R.E., &c., and Major-General Sir Charles Warren, k.c.B., R.E., &c. 

III. Tent Work in Palestine. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, r.£. 

IV. Heth and Moab. By Licut.-Col. Conder, p.c.L., R.£. 

VY. Across the Jordan. A Record of Exploration in the Hauran, by Gottlieb 
Schumacher, c.E. 

VI. The Survey of the Jaulan. By G. Schumacher, c.z. 

VII. Mount Seir. By Poof. E. Hull, M.a., Lu.D., F.R.S. 

VIII, Syrian Stone Lore. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.L., R.z. 

1X. Thirty Years’ Work: a Memoir of the Work of the Society. By Sir Walter 


Besant, M.A., F.S.A. 
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X. Altaic Hiroglyphs and Hittite Inscriptions. By Lieut.-Col.Conder,p.c.t.,x.z. 
XI. The Geology of Palestine and Arabia Petraea. By Prof. E. Hull, u.a., 


LL D.. F.R.S. 

XII. Names and Places in the 0ld and New Testaments and Apocrypha, with 
references to Josephus, and their Modern Identifications. By George Armstrong. 

XIII. The History of Jerusalem. By Sir Walter Besant and Prof. E. H. Palmer. 

XIV. The Bible and Modern Discoveries. By Henry A. Harper. 

XV. Palestine Under the Moslems. By Guy le Strange. 

XVI. Lachish (one of the five strongholds of the Amorites). An account of the 
excavations. By Professor Flinders Petrie. 

XVII. An Introduction to the Survey of Western Palestine, its Highways, 
Plains, and Highlands, with reference to Map No. 6. By Trelawney Saunders. 

XVIII. The City and the Land. Second Edition, with Plan of Jerusalem ac- 
cording to Josephus. A series of Seven Lectures on (1) Ancient Jerusalem ; (2) The 
Future of Palestine; (3) Natural History of Palestine; (4) The General Work of the 
Fund; (5) The Hittites; (6) Tell-el-Hesy (Lachish); (7) The Modern Traveller in 
Palestine. 

XIX. The Tell Armarna Tablets, including the one found at Lachish. Second 
Edition.) Translated from the Cuneiform Characters by Lieut.-Col. C. R. Conder, 
D.C.L., LL.D., M.R.A.S., R.E. The Letters, numbering 176, are from Palestine and 
Syria, and were written about 1480 B. C.,by Amorites, Phoenicians, Philistines, &c., 
naming 130 towns and countries. 

XX. Abila, Pelia, and Northern ’Ajlun (of the Decapolis). By G. Schumacher, 
C.E. 

XXI. A Mound of Many Cities (Tell-el-Hesy excavated. By F. J. Bliss, m. a. 
Explorer of the Fund; with upwards of 250 illustrations. 

XXII. Jubas Maccabaeus and the Jewish War of Independence. A new and 
revised edition by Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.1., R.¥. 

XXIII. The Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, 1099 to 1291 A. D. By Lieut.-Col. 
C. R. Conder, LL.p., M.R.A.S., R.E. 

XXIV. Index to the Quarterly Statements, 1869-1892 inclusive. 

XXV. The Survey of Eastern Palestine. (In one volume.) By Lieut.-Col, C. 
R. Conde., D.c.L., LL.D., R.E. 

XXVI. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the Wady ’Arabah. By H. 
Chichester Hart, B.A., F.1.s. 

XXVIII. The Archaeological Researches in Palestine. (In two volumes.) By 
Charles Clermont-Ganneau, LL.D. 


XXVIII. Excavations at Jerusalem, 1894-1897. By F. J. Bliss and A. Dickie. 


Maps---Scale, 3-8 of an inch---1 Mile. 

I. Old and New Testament Map of Palestine in 20 sheets. 

II. Modern Map of Palestine in 20 sheets. With modern names only. 

III. Old and New Testament Map of Palestine in 12 sheets. 

IVY. Modern Map of Palestine in 12 sheets. This map has only the modern 
names on it. 

VY. The Great Map of Western Palestine, on the scale of one inch to the mile. 

VI. The Reduced Map of Western Palestine (only), showing Water Basins in 
Color, and Five Vertical Sections, showing the natural profiles of the ground accord- 
ing to the variations of the altitude above or below sea level. 
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VII, Plan of Jerusalem, showing in red the latest discoveries, with separate list 
of references. 

VIII. Plan of Jerusalem, according to Josephus. 

IX. The Sections of the Country, North and South, East and West. 

X. The Raised Map of Palestine is constructed on the basis of the recently- 
issued Old and New Testament Map. It embraces the whole of Western Palestine 
from Baalbeck in the North, to Kadesh Barnea in the South, and shows nearly all 
that is known on the East of Jordan. 

A New Epition or THE CoLLoryrg Print or THE RalIseD Map, 20 inches by 
28 1-2 inches, now ready. Price to subscribers, 2s. 3¢.; non-subscribers 3s. 34., 
post free. Lantern Slides of the Raised Map. 


Photographs---A Very Large Collection. 
A New Catalogue of Photographs, arranged alphabetically according to the Bible 
names of places, with notes and reterences, 
Photos of Inscription from Herod's Temple and Moabite Stone, with transla- 
tions, also of Jar found at the foundation of the S. E. corner of the wall of the 


Temple Area, 80 feet below the present surface, and facsimile of the Siloam In- 
scription with translation. Lantern Slides of the Bible places mentioned in the 
Catalogue. 


Casts. 

Seal of “ Haggai, the Son of Shebaniah.” 
Inscribed Tablet, found at Lachish. 
Ancient Hebrew Weight, from Samaria. 
Inscribed Weight or Bead, from Palestine. 


Honorary Local Secretaries for America. 

ALABAMA: Rev. J. M. P. Otts, D.D., LL.D., Greensboro’. 
CauiFrornia: Rev. J. C. Nevin, Ph.D., 1,319 Santee Street, Los Angeles. 
Connecticut: Prof. Edwin Knox Mitchell, D.D., Theological Seminary, Hartford. 

Prof. Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D., Yale University, New Haven. 
District or Cotumaia: Prof. John L. Ewell, D.D., Howard University, Washington. 
ILuino!s: Prof. Shailer Matthews, Ph.D., University of Chicago, Chicago. 
lowa: President F. D. Blakeslee, D.D., Wesleyan University, Mount Pleasant, 


Maine: Prof. George T, Little, College Librarian, Brunswick. 
MassacuusetTtTs: Prof. Irving F. Wood, Ph.D., Smith College, Northampton. 
New York: Rev. A. F. Schauffler, D.D., United Charities Building. 

Prof. Richard Gottheil, Ph.D., Columbia University. 

Prof. James S. Riggs, D.D., Theological Seminary, Auburn. 

Prof. D. A. Walker, Ph. D., Wells College, Aurora. 

Rev. Jeremiah Zimmerman, D.D., 109 South Avenue, Syracuse. 

Rev. Dana W. Bigelow, 98 State Street, Utica. 

President G. E. Merrill, D.D., Colgate University, Hamilton. 
Onto: Rev. E. Herbruck, Ph.D., 1,606 E. Third Street, Dayton. 
PennsyLvania: Rev. James Morrow, D.D., 701 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Prof. T. C. Billheimer, D.D., Gettysburg. 

Ruope Istanp: Prof. Charles F. Kent, Ph.D., Brown University, Providence. 
TENNESSEE: Prof. Collins Denny, D.D., Vanderbilt University, Nashville. 
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THE FIFTH GOSPEL... 


THE LAND WHERE JESUS LIVED. 


By F. M. P. OTTS, LL.D. 


This book presents a pen-picture of the present general appear- 
ance of Palestine in contrast with what it must have been in the 
days of Jesus, and unfolds and elucidates the most prominent 
events in our Saviour’s life in the scenes and circumstances in the 
midst of which they occured. 


We have a few copies remaining of thts book, Which 
we will send postage paid, for 75 cents. 


BIBLIA PUBLISHING CO. 





Abraham, Joseph and Moses in Egypt. 


Being a Course of Lectures Delivered before the Theological Seminary, 
Princeton, N. F., by Reb. Alfred H. Kellogg. D. D. 





The purpose of this course of lectures is to ascertain, if possible, the position of Abraham, 
Joseph, and Moses, in Egypt’s history. They are a study in the comparative chronology of 
Egypt's monuments and the Bible tradition, in the hope that ultimately peaceful harmony 
will be discovered between the chronological indications of the monuments and the data of 
Holy Scripture. 


CONTENTS. 


The Monumental Chronology of the period discovered by Dynasties XII-XX. 
The Chronology of the corresponding petiod in the Hebrew Tradition. 
Points of Contact of the two Chronologies; Part 1, The Era of Moses. 

The Eras of Abraham and Moses. 

The Anarchy at the Close of Dynasty XIX., and the Exodus. 

The Pharaoh of the Exodus. 


Octavo, pp. I60, Illustrated. Price $1.50. 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF BIBLIA. 





